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AUTHOR'S NOTE 


The present book is a commentary of what is contained in pages 
4—7, 9-12 and 14—20 of my paper entitled: Preliminary Thoughts 
on the Nature of Knowledge and the Definition and Aims of 
Education, presented at the First World Conference on Muslim 
Education held at Mecca from March 31 to April 8 in 1977.! 
Since this book is an elaboration which seeks to clarify the sub- 
ject of the paper cited above, and is naturally connected in logi- 
cal sequence with the ideas conveyed therein as a development of 
its basic concepts, the substance of this book was appropriately 
presented as a paper to the Second World Conference on Muslim 
Education held at Islamabad from March 15 to March 20 this 
year.” 

It is basically a book of definitions relating to the essential 
elements in the concept of education and the educational process 
as envisaged in Islam. In the concluding remarks of the paper 
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! Organized by King Abdulaziz University, Makkah al-Mukarramah, 
Saudi Arabia. The paper was published in English and Arabic by the 
Conference as a key paper of the Conference, and it was read in the 
Plenary Session II on April 3,1977 (see the Conference Book, King 
Abdulaziz University, Jeddah & Mecca al-Mukarramah, 1397/1977, 
35 and 37). It was subsequently published, together with seven 
selected papers, as a book under the title: Aims and Objectives of 
Islamic Education, ed. Syed Muhammad al-Naquib al-Attas, Hodder 
and Stoughton (London) and King Abdulaziz University (Jeddah), 
1979. The reference above to pages 4—7, 9-12 and 14-20 in the 
paper corresponds with pages 23-27, 29—33 and 35—42 of the book 
cited. The paper was also published, with some modifications and 
additions, as a chapter under the heading: "The Dewesternization of 
Knowledge’ in my book, Islam and Secularism (ABIM, Kuala 
Lumpur, 1978, V, 127—100). 

? Organized by Quaid-i-Azam University in collaboration with King 
Abdulaziz University (Jeddah) at Islamabad, Pakistan. The paper 
was published in the proceedings of the Conference. 
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cited above, I stated on page 21 that the essential elements of the 
Islamic system of education are based on certain key concepts, 
namely: the concept of religion (din); the concept of man (insdn); 
the concept of knowledge (‘ilm and ma ‘rifah); the concept of wis- 
dom (hikmah); the concept of justice ( 'adl); the concept of right 
action (‘amal as adab); and the concept of the university (kul- 
liyyah—jámi'ah). Hexe in this book I treat these concepts again, 
dispensing with the need for further clarification on those that 
were already clarified in the paper.? The definitions demonstrate 
the interrelated nature of the concepts. The concept of adab as 
right action or discipline is here elaborated; new definitions are 
added, such as those of the intellect (‘agl) and what constitutes 
rationality (nutą); of islamization of language and of thought; of 
meaning (ma'nà), knowledge and education (ta’dib). These defi- 
nitions are based on personal reflection and conceptual analysis 
viewed in the context of the Islamic intellectual and religious tra- 
dition. With the exception perhaps of the concept of justice, the 
definitions are original and, to the best of my knowledge, they are 
also new; born as they are out of the present need for creative 
thinking and clarification of the basic concepts pertaining to 
knowledge and education. Moreover, the formulation of these 
key concepts and the way they are brought together in meaning- 
ful pattern, both in the paper and in this book, are perhaps the first 
formulation and conceptualization of its kind found in the context 
of Muslim intellectual and religious thinking of our times. 
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3 For an elaboration of the concept of religion and related concepts, 
my book, Islam: the Concept of Religion and the Foundation of 
Ethics and Morality, ABIM, Kuala Lumpur, 1976, is referred. 

^ "The concept of justice which I have formulated here and in earlier 
writings (the paper cited in note 1 and the book in note 3 above), 
although original in its conception, is somewhat similar to that con- 
ceived by the early Süfis. See, for example, al-Hujwiri's Kashf al- 
Mahjüb, tr. R. A. Nicholson, E. J. W. Gibb Memorial, vol. XVII, 
Leyden & London, 1911, 387, where 'adl is defined as ‘putting 
everything in its proper place.' 
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Already in the paper I have put forward some new ideas: the idea 
that the purpose of seeking knowledge and of education in Islam 
is to produce a good man and not a good citizen; the meaning of 
the concept 'good' in the definition of good man; the concept of 
the Islamic university as reflecting man, i.e., the Universal or 
Perfect Man, and not the state—which is not to be confused with 
what many Muslims today think of as an 'Islamic university'. 
Now in this little book I present some other new ideas: the con- 
cept of methodology of scientific research and study of nature 
along the lines of Quranic interpretation (tafsir and ta wil); the 
concept of Islamic language; the role of the Holy Qur'àn in the 
islamization of the languages of Muslim peoples including the 
Arabic language; finally, that education and the educational 
process in the Islamic sense is in reality defined by the concept of 
ta'dib and not by that of tarbiyah. 

I make no apology for making claims to originality in the 
conception of new ideas and definitions as specified and formu- 
lated herein and in my earlier writings, because the necessity for 
such claims has now arisen. I refer here to the regrettable 
instances in which certain Muslim scholars of Islam and scholars 
and intellectuals among the Muslims have appropriated some of 
these ideas in their writings without due acknowledgement after 
they had become acquainted with them in lectures, conferences, 
meetings and private discussions. The purpose of acknowledging 
the source of an important idea is—-apart from the moral obliga- 
tion to do so—to point those who pursue the subject for the sake 
of the Community to the right direction; so that they might not be 
misled concerning the value and validity of that idea, and its fur- 
ther development and clarification along logical lines which only 
the original source is justly capable of doing. But if Muslim writ- 
ers, whether in English, Arabic, or other languages, are in the 
habit of either pointing to themselves or to others in respect of 
significant ideas not really originated by them, then they obliter- 
ate thereby the real source and deprive the Community of knowl- 
edge of the right direction. 

The ideas discussed under each sub-heading in the book 
can indeed be expanded in further elaboration, and their sound- 
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ness can be tested and evaluated in accordance with their suit- 
ableness to the requirements of the truth as affirmed on the testi- 
mony of Islamic sources and reflected in the Islamic intellectual 
and religious tradition. But the aim of this book is only to provide 
the necessary framework within which the Islamic philosophy of 
education can be formulated and conceptualized. 


Syed Muhammad Naquib al-Attas 
Petaling Jaya 

16 Jumada al-Akhirah 1400 

1 May 1980 
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THE CONCEPT OF EDUCATION 
IN ISLAM 


Statement of Intention 


I propose at this stage of our deliberations to define education as 
envisaged in the context of Islam, and to formulate the form of 
the system of education thus defined, as the nature of education 
and of its form is in truth not yet realized and is generally 
unknown among Muslims the world over. Once the definition is 
clarified and the form known and realized, the formulation of the 
curricula that would correspond to the requirements of the defi- 
nition and the form, would be comparatively a less problematic 
matter. 

The form, as I envisage it, is new in the philosophical as 
well as the physical sense; and because of this, preliminary expla- 
nation is necessary before it can be introduced to our understand- 
ing, and accepted as one genuinely Islamic in character. In the 
process of that explanation, I shall have to give background 
knowledge of the problems that have created our present general 
crisis in education. These problems pertain to our intellectual his- 
tory as well as that of Western culture and civilization. 

In elaborating on the nature of the educational crisis in 
which we are presently involved, certain preliminary remarks 
would suffice to demonstrate the extent to which we have deviat- 
ed from the Islamic intellectual tradition in the course of our intel- 
lectual history. These remarks are meant to remind us of what we 
have apparently forgotten in the way of methodology and the 


correct application of linguistic symbols. 
The Scientific Nature of the Arabic Language 


When we speak of methodology and the córrect application of 
linguistic symbols, our first consideration is to understand the 
scientific nature of the Arabic language, which is the language 
of Islam, and upon which the Islamic sciences are based, and by 
which its vision of reality and truth is projected. By 'scientific' 
I mean the definitive aspect that characterizes science, for sci- 
ence is definition—both in the sense of hadd (s+) and rasm 
(2 )—-o0f reality (i>) . The scientific structure of Arabic is 
attested to by the mere fact that it is the language in which the 
Holy Qur'àn is revealed. When God, Glorious and Most Exalted, 
says that the Holy Qur'àn in Arabic contains no ‘crookedness’ 
Coste adel coe cat bos bI), what is implied with reference to 
the language is that since the Holy Qur'àn is the Fountain of true 
knowledge, the linguistic form through which that knowledge 
flows and by which it is made to flow, must also be of such a 
nature that it too is not susceptible of ‘crookedness’ (--,-)--that 
is, of deviations from the ‘straight’ (~3) course, from the right 
meanings that convey truth directly, without swerving else- 
where, without distortions. Languages are susceptible of seman- 
tic change brought about by the vicissitudes of history and soci- 
ety; and of relative and subjective interpretations in their lin- 
guistic symbols. As such language presents no guarantee of sci- 
entific precision with respect to meaning; particularly to mean- 
ings that convey absolute and objective truth. With respect to the 
Arabic language, however, we say that it does not belong to the 
same category as other languages insofar as its semantic struc- 
ture is concerned. This is due to the fact that (1) its linguistic 
structure is established upon a firm system of 'roots'; and that 
(2) its semantic structure is governed by a clearly defined system 
of semantic ‘fields’ that determine the conceptual structures 
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inherent in its vocabulary, and that is also fixed permanently by 
(1) above; and that (3) its words, meanings, grammar and prosody 
have been scientifically recorded and established so as to main- 
tain semantic permanence. From the earliest periods of Islam, 
Muslim lexicologists have been extraordinarily aware of the sci- 
entific character of the Arabic language, and the Arabs were, to 
my knowledge, perhaps the first people we know in the history of 
mankind to seriously compile lexicons pertaining to their lan- 
guage. For an uninterrupted period of over 1000 years, from the 
time of Ibn ‘Abbas down to about 200 years to our present time—- 
that is, to that of Sayyid Murtadà al-Zabidi-—learned Muslims 
have laboured and produced voluminous lexicons, some extend- 
ing to more than 20 volumes, and some intended to extend to 
more than 60 volumes, in order to preserve purity and authorita- 
tive meaning in Arabic. Ibn ‘Abbas himself was the first to effect 
the evaluation of the method of determining authentic and author- 
itative meaning, which he initiated in the process of interpretation 
of the Holy Qur’an. During his time, then, the process of testing 
the authenticity of meaning, and of establishing the highest 
authorities with respect to the words, meanings, grammar, and the 
prosody of the classical Arabic language, was already underway; 
and by the second century after the Hijrah, the methodological 
division into four groups, designed to determine and establish 
authentic authorities on all aspects of the Arabic language, such 
as the Jahili, the Mukhadram, the Islami, and the Muwallad, was 
completed. It was further established among the Arabs them- 
selves that the highest authority relating to all aspects of the 
Arabic language, with the exception of its prosody, is the Holy 
Qur'an, and next after that the Hadith of the Holy Prophet, upon 
whom be peace. Some of the celebrated lexicons that were com- 
piled from the second to the twelfth centuries after the Hijrah 
include the Kitab al-‘Ayn of al-Khalil (d. 160 A.H.); the 
Jamharah of Ibn Durayd (d. 321); the Tahdhib of al-Azhari (d. 
370); the Muhit of Ibn ‘Abbad (d. 385); the Mujmal of Ibn Faris 
(d. 390); the Sthah of al-Jawhari (d. 398); the Jami‘ of al-Qazzaz 
(d. 412); the Mu'ab of Ibn Tamam (d. 436); the Muhkam of Ibn 
sayyidih (d. 458); the Asaás of al-Zamakhshari (d. 538); the 


Mughrib of al-Mutarizi (d. 610); the ‘Ubab of al-Saghàni (d. 
680); the Lisan al-'Arab of Ibn Manzür (d. 711); the Tahdhib al- 
Tahdhib of al-Tanükhi (d. 723); the Misbah of al-Fayyumi (com- 
pleted 734); the Mughni of Ibn Hisham (d. 761); the Qamius and 
the Lami‘ of al-Fayruzabadi (d. 816); and the Taj al- 'Arüs of al- 
Zabidi (d. 1205). Apart from the brief list of lexicons cited 
above—lexicons which exhibit the utmost care and painstaking 
research with which the truly learned men of Islam of past times 
laboured to produce as works of such erudition, authority, exact- 
ness and copiousness never approached in the case of any other 
language—we might further add dictionaries of technical terms 
relating to Islamic arts, sciences and metaphysics, notably the 
Kitab al-Ta‘rifat of al-Jurjani (d. 816); and the encyclopaedic 
Kashshaf Istilàhát al-Funün of al-Tahanawi (written and com- 
pleted in the 12th century A.H.), containing also explanations in 
Persian of some of the Arabic terms listed in the work. In all these 
celebrated works, the records of words and their significations 
and the manner of their correct usages are set forth in precise and 
scientific detail, complete with authorities cited in each case. 

We mention all this to demonstrate that such exacting and 
yet prolific efforts recording the meanings and usages of the 
Arabic-Islamic vocabulary for an uninterrupted period spanning 
over a thousand years from the earliest periods of Islam is a clear 
testimony of the scientific nature of that language that defines 
reality and truth as envisaged in the worldview of Islam in such 
wise as to guarantee semantic precision and permanence. Indeed, 
it was because of the scientific nature of the structure of the lan- 
guage that the first science among the Muslims—the science of 
exegesis and commentary (tafsir: ,..3:)—became possible and 
actualized; and the kind of exegesis and commentary not quite 
identical with the Greek hermeneutics, nor indeed with the 
hermeneutics of the Christians, nor with any ‘science’ of inter- 
pretation of sacred scripture of any other culture and religion. In 
tafsir, there is no room for learned guess or conjecture; no room 
for interpretation based upon subjective readings, or understand- 
ings based merely upon the idea of historical relativism as if 
semantic change had occurred in the conceptual structures of the 
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words and terms that make up the vocabulary of the sacred text. 
In tafstr, the process of interpretation is based upon the Holy 
Qur'àn and the hadith supported by the knowledge of the seman- 
tic ‘fields’ that govern the conceptual structures of the Quranic 
vocabulary which projects the Islamic vision of reality and truth. 
It is therefore based upon established knowledge of the ‘fields’ of 
meaning as couched in the Arabic language and as organized and 
applied in the Holy Qur'àn and reflected in the Hadith and the 
sunnah. Tafsir is a scientific method; and its emphasis upon the 
condition of established knowledge of the given linguistic sym- 
bols and their significations as determined by the semantic con- 
texts approaches the nature of an exact science. When God Most 
Exalted says that He brings forth the living from the dead 
(s oll g), and we interpret it to mean, to give one par- 
ticular instance, that He brings forth the bird from the egg, this is 
tafsir. But when we interpret the same passage to mean that He 
brings forth the believer (.,.5i!) from the unbeliever or misbeliev- 
er (4D, or that He brings forth the knower (Jt!) from the igno- 
rant (, jaGJl), then this is ta wil (| .,5).? It is clear from this that 
ta wil is but an intensive form of tafsir; for while the latter refers 
to the discovery, detecting or revealing of what is meant by an 
ambiguous expression, the former refers to what that expression 
ultimately means. Now the discovery, detecting or revealing of 
the concealed meanings of the words in the above quoted pas- 
sage—which revolves around the two ambiguous words in ques- 
tion: the living (J!) and the dead (..1)—is in both cases of tafsir 
and ta wil based on other passages in the Holy Qur'àn which 
reveal the conceptual structures of those words and the contexts 
in which they revolve—-that is, their semantic 'fields'—and on 
what is reflected of them in the occasions in which they were 
revealed and in the Hadith. Consider, for example, the ta wil 
interpreting the passage as meaning that He brings forth the 
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2 6:95, 
3  Al-Jurjàni's definition based on earlier authorities. See his Kitab al- 
Ta‘rifat, 52 (in Flugel's edition, Beirut, 1969). 
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believer from the unbeliever or misbeliever. In another passage 
in the Holy Qur'àn, God Most Exalted says that He sends down 
rain from the skies to revive an earth that is already dead 
(iss a Gayl Le cle oye clon! us «UE Jul be). ^ In yet another 
He says that the skies contain rain (a> J! Is slal). The word 
raj’ (x+) interpreted as rain, signifies something that returns 
again and again, and that it brings good, as rain returns again and 
again from the skies by which He brings forth the living plants 
from an earth that is dead. Now there is a close conceptual con- 
nection between the Quranic concept of return or raj‘, and its 
concept of din (.,.2), or true religion; and it is a fact that one of the 
basic meanings of the term din is recurrent rain, so that the term 
rain symbolizes true religion. So Islam, the true religion, is like 
rain by which He gives life to man who is otherwise dead like the 
earth. Thus a believer, a man who saturates himself in true reli- 
gion, is ‘living’, and an unbeliever or a misbeliever is ‘dead’.® 
Aliuding to this the Holy Prophet, may God bless and give him 
peace, said: “The similitude of one who remembers his Lord and 
one who does not remember his Lord is like the living and the 
dead" (mull, coll ee 4) SAY Gil, ©, Sa, GA ee). Thus in this 
way and more, the many and yet relevant significations in the 
Quranic expressions and in the Hadith revolving around the con- 
cepts of life and death, and their symbolical references to belief 
and unbelief, or knowledge and ignorance, is expounded and 
elaborated in great detail.’ 


^ 2: 164. 

? | 86: 11. 

6 For a further interpretation of the concept of din, see my Islam: The 
Concept of Religion and the Foundation of Ethics and Morality, 
Kuala Lumpur, 1976. 

7 As a further example of what is stated, we may cite the interpreta- 
tions given by Ibn ‘Abbas, ‘Ikrimah, Ibn Aslam, al-Dahhak, Abu 
Sinan and Qatadah on sürah 6:122 as reported and authenticated by 
al-Suyüti in his Al-Durr al-Manthür, 6 vols., Beirut [n.d.], 3: 43--44. 
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The Semantic Field in the Context of Islam 


The substance of what is contained in the foregoing paragraphs 
serves as an introduction to the central subject of this book: the 
concepts of knowledge and education in the context of Islam. As 
will be clearly seen, the relevance obtained between tafsir and 
ta wil as valid methods of approach to knowledge and scientific 
methodology respecting our study of the world of nature is of 
considerable significance in out conception of knowledge and 
education. For both the Holy Qur'àn as the Open Book, and the 
world of nature as another Open Book demand that their Words 
be interpreted in accordance with the valid methods of tafsir and 
ta'wil which are unique to Islam. We will return to this important 
point again in due course. In either case, the right method 
demands correct application of the linguistic symbols pertaining 
to Arabic in the context of Islam. The same method applies in all 
other forms of explicating the meanings of Arabic words and 
terms, such as in commentary (sharh: > ,2) and in any other form 
of scientific intellectual enquiry and research. The word must be 
correctly applied within the context of its semantic ‘field’, its 
field of meaning that governs its usage, and that bears consider- 
able influence on other fields of meaning that ‘overlap’ and 
impinge upon each other. Al-Jahiz (d. 255) has given us an illu- 
minating example of this in his Kitab al-Bukhala', where he dis- 
cussed the concept of greed, or avarice, or miserliness (bukhl: 
js»). In defining this concept, he progressively settled the limits 
within which the word bakhil (, J.) is generally applied: it is a 
word that is generally applicable to the animal species; and 
among the animal species, to man alone; and among mankind, to 
the male; and among the males, to the mature; and among the 
mature, to the sane; and among the sane, to the wealthy-—and so 
on. It is clear that we would be violating the conceptual order of 
the concept bukhl if we refer to a poor man or woman or boy as 
a bakhil. The field of meaning within which is described the con- 
ceptual structure symbolized by a central word or term is what we 
have called here a ‘semantic field’; and a semantic field usually 
overlaps other such fields, so that the inherent conceptual 
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structure is interrelated with other such structures as projected in 
the Islamic vocabulary which is governed by the Quranic world- 
view and reflected in the Hadith and the Sunnah. By ‘Islamic 
vocabulary’ is not meant all the Arabic words arranged in alpha- 
betical order as in a dictionary; it is meant rather to signify all the 
Arabic terms that are interrelated in meaningful pattern, project- 
ing a worldview that is distinctly Quranic. The Islamic vocabu- 
lary comprises a large number of Arabic terms, and among them 
are a relatively small number of ‘key’ terms which comprise the 
Islamic basic vocabulary. It is this basic vocabulary that projects 
a distinctly Islamic worldview in the Muslim mind. 

Now the languages of all Muslim peoples have already 
been infused with this basic vocabulary. The infusion referred to 
occurred historically with the spread of Islam, and the languages 
infused with the Islamic basic vocabulary have assimilated it in 
varying degrees, both of extent and intensity depending upon the 
cultural and intellectual levels of the speakers, and have made 
that Islamic basic vocabulary their own basic vocabulary. In this 
way the non-Arabic languages of Muslim peoples have been 
‘islamized’. This remarkable and revolutionary phenomenon, | 
which I call the islamization of language and which necessarily 
occurs simultaneously with the islamization of the mind and of 
the vision of reality and truth as perceived by the mind, is what 
constitutes the fundamental cultural element in conversion to 
Islam. Indeed, in this respect, the Arabic language itself has not 
been exempted from the process of islamization. The lexicolo- 
gists among the Western orientalists have assumed that at the 
time of the revelation of the Holy Qur'àn and the advent of Islam 
among the Arabs, the Arabic language had undergone a rapid 
process of corruption and decay. The prolific, intellectually and 
scientifically momentous activity of recording authenticity of 
meaning and authoritative usage, such as I have briefly men- 
tioned earlier, is interpreted by them as a remarkable step to stem 
the tide of corruption and decay, and to preserve for posterity 
what could be preserved. In my own humble estimation, howev- 
er, what they have portrayed might not be the correct interpreta- 
tion of the real situation. What had occurred to Arabic with the 


revelation of the Holy Qur'àn and the advent of Islam among the 
Arabs was what I have called the islamization of the language. 
Viewed from the standpoint of those whose standards of purity, 
authenticity and authoritative usage are measured in terms of 
Jahiliyyah Arabic, that revolutionary phenomenon of islamiza- 
tion of the language would of course be seen as a 'corruption' and 
a 'decay'. The truth was that the revelation of the Holy Qur'àn in 
Arabic caused a revolution in the language;.the Jahili mind was 
engulfed in conceptual upheaval and dissolved in utter disarray 
by it. The Arabic of the Holy Qur'àn not only sounded strange 
and yet compellingly magical to him, but it meant drastic change 
in the familiar mental forms the language once projected to his 
vision. Although the words cast were the same as he knew them 
before, yet now they no longer served to describe the semantic 
fields in the vocabulary known to him. An illuminating example 
of this is the word karim ( T <), which was a key term in the Jahili 
vocabulary, and which as such meant nobility of lineage which 
went hand in hand with extravagant generosity. For the Jahili, the 
concept of karam (.,$) was very much the contrary of bukhl 
which we mentioned earlier. The Holy Qur'àn , however, altered 
the semantic field of karam as known to the Jahili, and made it to 
revolve around the concept of taqwá (,«,3:),? producing a seman- 
tic field altogether unknown to him. The Holy Qur'àn altered the 
conceptual structures of Jahili key terms in such a radical manner 
as to effect alterations in entire semantic fields in the Jahili vocab- 
ulary. The conceptual and semantic network that patterned itself 
into such a vocabulary was itself dissolved forever, in such wise 
that the worldview it projected was abolished from the Arabic 
language. Although the words used in the Holy Qur'àn are the 
same as those used in pre-Islamic times, the concepts they project 
and the roles they play in the framework of the semantic vocabu- 
lary did not evolve from the Jahili worldview. The islamization of 
Arabic, then, consisted in the Quranic reorganization and refor- 
mation of the conceptual structures, semantic fields, vocabulary 
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and basic vocabulary that once served the Jàhili vision of the 
world and of life and human existence. The effect of this 
islamization of the language was reflected in the Hadith and the 
sunnah; and the resultant usage was recorded with such diligent 
and penetrating scholarly zeal by learned Muslims gifted with 
wisdom and insight and discernment. It is this new Arabic lan- 
guage which is meant here as the one whose nature is scientific. 
The same process of islamization was effected in the conceptual 
and semantic network of the non-Arabic languages of Muslim 
peoples; and in order that the islamized conceptual and semantic 
network become an established principle in governing authentic 
and authoritative meaning and correct usage, as well as in pro- 
jecting the Islamic worldview, each language of a Muslim people 
has been infused with the Islamic basic vocabulary. The Islamic 
basic vocabulary is composed of key terms and concepts 
(olal) related to one another meaningfully and altogether 
determining the conceptual structure of reality and existence pro- 
jected by them. In this way, each language of a Muslim people 
with every other has in common this Islamic basic vocabulary as 
its own basic vocabulary; and as such all languages of Muslim - 
peoples indeed belong to the same family of Islamic languages. 
What I wish to introduce here is the concept of Islamic lan- 
guage—that there is such a thing as Islamic language. Because 
language that can be categorized as Islamic does exist in virtue of 
the common Islamic basic vocabulary inherent in each of them, 
the key terms and concepts in the basic vocabulary of each of 
them ought indeed to convey the same meanings, since they are 
all involved in the same conceptual and semantic network. For 
this reason semantic precision with regard to the application of 
the Islamic key terms and concepts in our rational and intellectu- 
al deliberations is of paramount importance. If, for example, we 
find today that the word ‘ilm (ae), which is a major key term in 
the basic vocabulary of all Islamic languages, conveys different 
connotations in each member of the family of Islamic languages, 
this regrettable fact is not caused by what is vaguely termed as 
‘social change’. It is, rather, caused by confusion and ignorance 
due to loss of adab—-which I will explain later-—which under- 
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mines legitimate spiritual and intellectual authority; and to the 
infusion of alien concepts which cause displacements in the net- 
work of semantic fields and conceptual relations. Many major 
key terms in the Islamic basic vocabulary of the languages of 
Muslim peoples have now been displaced and made to serve 
absurdly in alien fields of meaning. This modern cultural phe- 
nomenon is what is causing the confusion of the Muslim mind. ft 
is a kind of regression towards non-Islamic worldviews; it is what 
I call the deisíamization of language. Ignorance and confusion 
and the infusion of alien concepts have also let loose the forces of 
narrow national sentiment and ideologization of racial and cul- 
tural traditions, which are all brought to bear upon the deis- 
lamization process. Since language and thought are interconnect- 
ed in their dependence upon each other, semantic confusion in the 
application of linguistic symbols brings about confusion and error 
in the interpretation of Islam itself and its worldview. An excel- 
lent example of this is the case of the infusion of Greek thought 
and philosophical problems into the Muslim mind through the 
writings of the Falàsifah. Al-Ghazzali's refutation of them in his 
celebrated Taháfut al-Falasifah took into account precisely the 
same kind of problems relating to words and terms and concepts 
and their meanings within the context of Islam. But the present 
intellectual, cultural and spiritual crises among Muslims are con- 
siderably more serious than those caused by the Falasifah and 
others in the past, as the fields of problems now cover almost 
every aspect of life, and not only the philosophical. Even our con- 
cept of religion is now confused by the infusion of alien concepts 
that have invaded the various disciplines encompassing the nat- 
ural, applied, human and social sciences and the arts. 

The rise of the Modernist movement in the latter half of the 
last century heralded not so much the emergence of a Muslim 
intellectual and spiritual awakening and sobriety; it marked, 
rather, the beginnings of a widespread and systematic undermin- 
ing of past scholarship and its intellectual and spiritual leadership, 
leaving us to inherit today their legacy of cultural, intellectual and 
spiritual confusion. Respecting tafsir and ta wil, for example, the 
founder of that movement and his immediate disciples 
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consistently advocated methods whose character in fact 
approaches that of Christian hermeneutics, depending largely 
upon learned conjecture (zann: b) based on subjective specula- 
tion (hawa: .,,») and the notion of historical relativism, Although 
they included as a major part of their prográm the so-called reno- 
vation of the Arabic language, what has now in effect become 
more evident—after their revision and treatment of Islamic con- 
cepts couched in Arabic, and their assimilation of foreign con- 
cepts using Arabic terms and words to symbolize them-—is 
indeed the need for such a renovation! It is true that in the past the 
Falasifah and Muslim thinkers generally had to grapple with for- 
eign concepts and find suitable Arabic words and terms to sym- 
bolize them without violating the forms of the Arabic words and 
terms and displacing their semantic roles in the Islamic concep- 
tual system. But they in the past had withstood that supreme cul- 
tural and intellectual test. Today the Muslims and the Arabic lan- 
guage together with all other Islamic languages are forced to con- 
front the same kind of test, albeit more intensive and of greater 
magnitude than in the past. The difficulty of the problem is that it 
is not simply a matter of language, but a matter of worldview. 
Semantic confusion as a result of misapplication of key concepts 
in the Islamic vocabulary can effect our perception of the Islamic 
worldview. Now the concept of education is one of the key con- 
cepts in the Islamic basic vocabulary. This is now connoted by 
the term tarbiyah (x. ,:). 


The Concept of Education in Islam 


It seems to me that the term tarbiyah is not quite precise nor yet 
a correct one for connoting education in the Islamic sense. Since 
it is of great importance that the term we use should convey the 
correct idea of education and of what the educational process 
involves, it is imperative that we now examine the term tarbiyah 
critically, and if necessary put forward a more precise and correct 
alternative. The meaning of education and of what it involves is 
of utmost importance in the formulation of a system of education 
and its implementation. Supposing I am asked: What is educa- 
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tion?, and I answer: Education is a process of instilling something 
into human beings. In this answer 'a process of instilling' refers 
to the method and the system by which what is called ‘education’ 
is gradually imparted; ‘something’ refers to the content of what is 
instilled; and ‘human beings’ refers to the recipient of both the 
process and the content. Now the answer given above already 
encompasses the three fundamental elements that constitute edu- 
cation: the process, the content, the recipient; but it is not yet a 
definition because those elements are deliberately left vague. 
Furthermore, the way of formulating the sentence meant to be 
developed into a definition as given above gives the impression 
that what is emphasized is the process. Supposing I reformulate 
the answer: Education is something progressively instilled into 
man. Now here we still encompass the three fundamental ele- 
ments inherent in education, but the order of precedence as to the 
important element that constitutes education is now the content 
and not the process. Let us consider this last formulation and pro- 
ceed in analysing the inherent concepts. 

I shall begin with man, since the definition of man is 
already generally well known, and that is, that he is a ‘rational 
animal'. Since rationality defines man, we must at least have 
some idea as to what 'rational' means, and we all agree that it 
refers to 'reason'. However, in Western intellectual history, the 
concept of ratio has undergone much controversy, and has 
become—at least from the Muslim point of view— problematic, 
for it has gradually become separated from the ‘intellect or intel- 
lectus in the process of secularization of ideas that coursed 
through the history of Western thought since the periods of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. Muslim thinkers did not conceive of 
what is understood as ratio as something separate from what is 
understood as intellectus; they conceived the 'agl (jie) as an 
organic unity of both ratio and intellectus. Bearing this in mind, 
the Muslims defined man as al-hayawan al-nátiq ( 3b JU 1, JI)? 
where the term ndtig signifies ‘rational’. Man is possessed of an 
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inner faculty that formulates meaning (i.e., dhü nutg: sl» 53), !? 
and this formulation of meaning, which involves judgment and 
discrimination and clarification, is what constitutes his 'rational- 
ity’. The terms natig and nutg are derived from a root that con- 
veys the basic meaning of 'speech', in the sense of human speech, 
so that they both signify a certain power and capacity in man to 
articulate words in meaningful pattern. He is, as it were, a 'lan- 
guage animal’, and the articulation of linguistic symbols into 
meaningful patterns is no other than the outward, visible and 
audible expression of the inner, unseen reality which we call ‘agl. 
The term ‘aqi itself basically signifies a kind of ‘binding’ or 
‘withholding’, so that in this respect ‘agl signifies an innate prop- 
erty that binds and withholds objects of knowledge by means of 
words. ‘Aql is synonymous with galb (t) in the same way as 
qalb, which is a spiritual organ of cognition called the ‘heart’, is 
synonymous with 'agl.!! The real nature of ‘aql is that it is a spir- 
itual substance by which the rational soul (al-nafs al-ndtigah: 
abti (iJ!) recognizes and distinguishes truth from falsehood.!? 
It is clear from this, and many more references which we have not 
mentioned, that the reality underlying the definition of man is this - 
spiritual substance, which is indicated by everyone when they say 
^I". When we speak of education, therefore, it must pertain to this 
reality of man, and not simply to his body and his animal aspect.!? 
In defining man as a rational animal, where we mean by ‘rational’ 
the capacity for understanding speech, and the power responsible 
for the formulation of meaning-—which involves judgement, dis- 
crimination, distinction and clarification, and which has to do 
with the articulation of words or expressions in meaningful 
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10 See the article al-nutg, in al-Tahanawi, Kashshaf Istilahat al-Funan, 
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12 See further, al-Jurjani, 157. 

13 On the concept of man and the relation between his real substance, 
his animality and his body, see for example al-Tahanawi, article al- 
insan, vol. 1, 75—78. 
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pattern-—the meaning of ‘meaning’ in our present context, and 
based on the concept of mana ( g=), is the recognition of the 
place of anything in a system. Such recognition occurs when the 
relation a thing has with other things in the system becomes clar- 
ified and understood. The relation describes a certain order. 
Meaning, conceived in the way I have formulated above, is a 
mental image in which a word or expression is applied to denote 
it. When that word or expression becomes an idea, or a notion, in 
the mind (‘aqi with reference to nutq) it is called the ‘understood’ 
(mafhüm: aşi). As an intelligible form that is formed in answer 
to the question “what is it?", it is called ‘essence’ (mahiyyah: 
iol). Considered as something that exists outside the mind, that 
is, objectively, it is called ‘reality’ (hagiqah: za~). Seen as a spe- 
cific reality distinguished from the others, it is called ‘individual- 
ity’ or ‘individual existence’ (huwiyyah: x, ,»).!^ In this way and in 
the context of the present discussion we say that what constitutes 
meaning, or the definition of meaning, is recognition of the place 
of anything in a system which occurs when the relation a thing 
has with others in the system becomes clarified and understood. 
We say further that the relation describes a certain order. If every 
thing in any system were in the same place, then there could be 
no recognition, there could be no meaning, since there would be 
no relational criteria to judge, discriminate, distinguish and clari- 
fy. Indeed, there would be no 'system'. For recognition to be pos- 
sible, there must be specific difference, there must be essential 
relation and, moreover, these must remain, for if the difference 
and the relation were not abiding but were in a state of constant 
change specifically and essentially, then recognition of things 
would be impossible, and meaning would perish. In this brief out- 
line is already revealed the intrinsic connection between meaning 
and knowledge. 

The second important element inherent in education is its 
content, which is here indicated as 'something'. This is done 


14 Consult, for example, al-Jurjani, 235—236; and al-Tahanawi, 5: 
1084-1085. 
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deliberately because even though we all know that it must refer to- 
knowledge, we have still to determine what we mean by it. The 
teaching and learning of skills alone, however scientific, and no 
matter if what is taugbt and learned is encompassed in the gener- 
al concept 'knowledge', does not necessarily constitute educa- 
tion. The teaching and learning of the human, natural and applied 
sciences alone does not constitute education in the sense we are 
clarifying. There is a ‘something’ in knowledge which if it is not 
inculcated will not make its teaching and learning and assimila- 
tion an education. In fact the ‘something’ that we allude to here is 
itself knowledge; indeed, it is knowledge of the purpose of seek- 
ing it. At this point we are compelled to ask: What, then, is knowl- 
edge? or: What does knowledge consist of? In the beginning, I 
referred to the fact that in accordance with Islamic tradition we 
understand definition as of two kinds: definition by hadd and def- 
inition by rasm. By the former is meant a precise or concise spec- 
ification of the distinctive characteristic of a thing; and by the lat- 
ter is meant a description of the nature of a thing. This distinction 
reveals that there are things which we can define specifically to 
its precise, distinctive characteristic—such as in the case of the 
definition of man-——and there are things which we cannot so 
define, but can define only by describing its nature. Knowledge 
comes under this latter category. There are many definitions 
describing the nature of knowledge, but what is of relevance here 
is the epistemological definition, since it is important to under- 
stand what the Islamic epistemological context involves and 
implies. Perhaps its greatest implication lies in its effect upon our 
vision of reality and truth and our methodology of research, our 
intellectual scope and practical application in planning for what is 
called ‘development’, which all bear upon our understanding of 
education. Muslims are in concerted agreement that all knowl- 
edge comes from God, and we also know that the manner of its 
arrival, and the faculties and senses that receive and interpret it 
are distinctly not the same. Since all knowledge comes from God 
and is interpreted by the soul through its spiritual and physical 
faculties, it follows that the most suitable definition would be that 
knowledge, with reference to God as being its origin, is the 
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arrival (husil: ja>) in the soul of the — of a thing or an 
object of knowledge (i.e., pi! HEP a>); and that 
with reference to the Me as being its interpreter, knowledge is 
the arrival (wusül: ||...) of the soul at the meaning of a thing or 
an object of knowledge (i.e, |J ga JI Quill Js). We have 
said earlier that the world of nature, as depicted in the Holy 
Qur'àn, is like a Great Open Book; and every detail therein, 
encompassing the farthest horizons and our very selves, is like a 
word in that Great Book that speaks to man about its Author. !6 
Now the word as it really is, is a sign, a symbol; and to know it 
as it really is is to know what it stands for, what it symbolizes, 
what it means. To study the word as word, regarding it as if it had 
an independent reality of its own, is to miss the real point of 
studying it; for regarded as such it is no longer a sign or a sym- 
bol, as it is being made to point to itself, which is not what it real- 
ly is. So in like manner is the study of nature, of any thing, any 
object of knowledge in Creation, pursued in order to attain 
knowledge of it; if the expression ‘as it really is’ is taken to mean 
its alleged independent reality, essentially and existentially, as if 
it were something ultimate and subsistent-—then such study is 
devoid of real purpose, and the pursuit of knowledge becomes a 
deviation from the truth, which necessarily puts into question the 
validity of such knowledge. For as it really is, a thing or an object 
of knowledge is other than what it is, and that ‘other’ is what it 
means. So just as the study of words as words leads to deviation 
from the real truth underlying them, in the same way the preoc- 
cupation in philosophy with things as things leads to the erro- 
neous, ordinary level of experience belief in the existence of their 
alleged essences outside the mind, whereas in reality the so-called 
essences are only mentally posited.!/ A thing, like a word, is in 
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reality ultimately a sign or a symbol that is apparent and is insep- 
arable from another thing not equally apparent, in such wise that 
when the former is perceived the other, which cannot be per- 
ceived and which is of one predicament as the former, is known. 
What we have outlined is in fact a summary exposition of the 
Quranic concept of ayah (<1) as referring to words and things.!? 
That is why we have defined knowledge epistemologically as the 
arrival in the soul of the meaning of a thing, or the arrival of the 
soul at the meaning of a thing. The ‘meaning of a thing’ means 
the right meaning of it; and what is considered to be the ‘right’ 
meaning is in this context determined by the Islamic vision of 
reality and truth as projected by the Quranic conceptual system. 
We may now recall our earlier reference to the relevance obtained 
between fafsir and ta’wil as valid methods of approach to 
knowledge and scientific methodology respecting our study and 
interpretation of the world of nature, and its significance in our 
conception of knowledge and education. In the same way that 
tafsir and ta'wil apply to the Holy Qur'àn, involving its entire 
conceptual system, its reflected meanings in the Hadith and 
sunnah and in the things of the empirical world; so is the Book 
of the world of nature to be interpreted by scientific methods 
emulating those of tafsir and ta’wil, treating the things of the 
empirical world as ‘words’, as signs and symbols operating in a 
network of conceptual relations that altogether describe an 
organic unity reflecting the Holy Qur'àn itself. In this way also 
the Holy Qur'àn is the final authority that confirms the truth in 
our rational and empirical investigations. What we are saying is 
that knowledge, as referring to meaning, consists of the 
recognition of the proper places of things in the order of creation, 
such that it leads to the recognition of the proper place of God in 
the order of being and existence. 
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We said that there is a 'something' in knowledge which if 
it is not inculcated will not make its teaching and learning and 
assimilation an education. We said further that this ‘something’ is 
knowledge of the purpose of secking it. Now when knowledge, 
which is here defined as recognition of the proper places of things 
in the order of creation, such that it leads to recognition of the 
proper place of God in the order of being and existence, is made 
the content of education, it still would not suffice to render the 
education an education in the sense we are clarifying—unless 
that ‘something’ in knowledge is included in the definition of 
knowledge. For recognition alone of the proper places of things 
and of God does not necessarily imply concomitant action on the 
part of man to behave in accordance with the suitable require- 
ments of what is recognised. True recognition must be followed 
by acknowledgement, otherwise the recognition is in vain. 
Acknowledgement, like recognition, pertains to man and consists 
in man making himself suitable to the requirements of the right or 
proper places of things or affairs. The requirements of the proper 
places of things and affairs entail action on the part of man, and 
this action is denoted by the term ‘amal ( J=). From this it is now 
clear that the ‘something’ in knowledge that we must have to real- 
ize education is acknowledgement of the proper places of things 
and of God that is recognized as existing in the order of creation 
and of being and existence. So now we are in a position to com- 
plete our definition of the content of education, as: recognition 
and acknowledgement of the proper places of things in the order 
of creation, such that it leads to the recognition and acknowl- 
edgement of the proper place of God in the order of being and 
existence. 

In our definition of knowledge, that is, of what knowledge 
consists and of the content of education, we notice that the con- 
cept of ‘proper place’ pertains to two domains of application: on 
the one hand it refers to the ontological domain which includes 
man and the world of empirical things, and on the other to the the- 
ological domain which includes the religious and ethical aspects 
of human existence. ‘Proper’ place means ‘real’ and ‘true’ place 
as denoted by the term kaqq (s=), for haqq signifies both reality 
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and truth pertaining to the two domains. Haqq signifies a judge- 
ment or hukm (S~) conforming with reality or the real situation. 
This judgment involves statements or uttered words or proposi- 
tions, religious beliefs, religions and schools of thought. The 
exact opposite of haqq is batil (LL), meaning falsehood, some- 
thing vain, futile. The term kaqq, then, basically signifies a suit- 
ableness to the requirements of wisdom and justice.!? We under- 
stand by ‘justice’ (‘adl:Js-) a harmonious condition of things 
being in their right or proper places. By ‘wisdom’ (hikmah: S=) 
we mean the knowledge given by God, by which the recipient is 
able to effect correct judgements as to the proper places of things. 
Thus when we speak of the truth of a matter as the suitableness of 
a fact or a reality to a judgment, we mean by that judgement that 
which is derived from wisdom. Truth or kaqq is then a suitable- 
ness to the requirements of the proper places of things as recog- 
nized by true judgment. The notion of right or proper places 
involves necessity for things to be in that condition, to be 
deployed in a certain order, arranged according to various ‘levels’ 
(maratib: —s|,.) and ‘degrees’ (darajat: 5,5). Ontologically, 
things are already so arranged, but man, out of ignorance of the 
just order pervading all creation, makes alterations and confuses 
the places of things such that injustice occurs. When the truth of 
the matter is revealed to man and recognized by him, it then 
becomes incumbent upon him to guide his conduct so as to con- 
form with that truth. By his conformity with that truth, he is in 
effect putting himself in his proper place. Recognition of the truth 
in both domains, the ontological and the theological, necessitates 
in man a conduct that conforms with that truth. Thus kaqq also 
signifies ‘duty’ or ‘obligation’ that binds in accordance with the 
requirements of reality and truth.22 When in Islam we speak of 
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man as possessing 'right(s)' in the sense of just claim or what he 
is entitled to, we mean by that his duty or obligation as described 
above. Thus ‘acknowledgement’ as the fundamental element in 
true ‘recognition’ in the Islamic concept of education means 
affirmation and confirmation' or 'realization' and 'actualization' 
in one's self of what is recognized. This is denoted by the term 
tahqiq (323), which is derived from the same root as hagg. 
Acknowledgement of what is recognized is what renders educa- 
tion an education; otherwise, recognition alone is but a ‘learning’ 
(1a 'allum: sas). 

At this stage of our exposition of the concept of education 
in Islam, we have already brought to bear upon it many of the key 
concepts that form the basic vocabulary of the Islamic conceptu- 
al system. We have briefly explained the concepts of meaning 
(ma'nà); knowledge ('ilm); justice (‘adl); wisdom (hikmah); 
action ( 'amal); right or proper in respect of what is true and real 
(haqq); of reason (nutq); self (nafs); heart (qalb); mind and intel- 
lect (‘agl); hierarchical order in creation (maratib and daraját); 
words, signs and symbols (dyàt); interpretation (tafsir and 
ta wil). We have woven these concepts together in meaningful 
pattern, elucidating the concept of education peculiar to Islam, 
which we now define as: recognition and acknowledgement, pro- 
gressively instilled into man, of the proper places of things in the 
order of creation, such that it leads to the recognition and 
acknowledgement of the proper place of God in the order of 
being and existence. There is one other key concept which in real- 
ity is central to education and the educational process, because 
the others we have mentioned all focus their meanings in this 
context toward it alone, such that by itself it stands sufficient as 
the precise term to denote education. This is because the key con- 
cept alluded to identifies itself as the ‘something’ in knowledge 
which is knowledge of the purpose of seeking it. This major key 
concept is couched in the term adab (4). 
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Adab is the discipline of body, mind and soul; the disci- 
pline that assures the recognition and acknowledgement of one's 
proper place in relation to one's physical, intellectual and spiritu- 
al capacities and potentials; the recognition and acknowledge- 
ment of the reality that knowledge and being are ordered hierar- 
chically according to their various levels (maraàtib) and degrees 
(darajat). Since adab refers to recognition and acknowledgement 
of the right and proper place, station, and condition in life, and to 
self-discipline in positive and willing participation in enacting 
one's role in accordance with that recognition and acknowledge- 
ment, its actualization in one and in society as a whole reflects the 
condition of justice (‘adl). Justice itself is a reflection of wisdom 
(hikmah), which we have already defined as that God-given 
knowledge which enables the recipient to discover the right and 
proper place for a thing or a being to be. The condition of being 
in the proper place is what we have called justice; and adab is the 
method of knowing by which we actualize the condition of being 
in the proper place. So adab, in the sense I am defining here, is 
also a reflection of wisdom; and with respect to society adab is 
the just order within it. Adab, concisely defined, is the spectacle 
(mashhad: 34:4.) of justice as it is reflected by wisdom. 

We said that adab identifies itself as knowledge of the pur- 
pose of seeking knowledge. The purpose of seeking knowledge in 
Islam is to inculcate goodness in man as man and individual self. 
The end of education in Islam is to produce a good man, and 
not—as in the case of Western civilization—to produce a good 
citizen. By 'good' in the concept of good man is meant precisely 
the man of adab in the sense here explained as encompassing the 
spiritual and material life of man. For man, before he became 
manifested as man, has sealed an individual covenant (mithdq: 
gt.) collectively with God, and has recognized and acknowl- 
edged God as Lord (al-rabb: 31) when he witnessed unto his self 
and affirmed ‘Yea! (bald: 4) to God's ‘Am I not your Lord?’ 
(alastu bi rabbikum: s&p =~4J/).?! This means that before he 
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assumed physical form man has been equipped with the faculty of 
spiritual cognition (ma ‘rifah: 3 4), and was able to recognize and 
acknowledge, by the fact of what he said in affirmation (gawl: 
13) through his intellectual power of speech (nutą), the reality 
and truth of his existential condition in relation to his Lord, that 
is, his Possessor, Creator, Sustainer, Cherisher, Provider. Indeed, 
this Covenant, and what it implies, is the very essence of religion 
(al-din) as enacted in Islam for all the principles of Islam ulti- 
mately revert to that spiritual, pre-existent condition.^^ So the 
men of spiritual discernment have referred to man in that spiritu- 
al condition as al-nafs al-nátiqah—the rational soul. The other 
aspect of man's nature is what refers to his manifestation in phys- 
ical form: al-nafs al-hayawaniyyah (x31,.-J1.| .3J1)—the animal 
soul. Man then is a ‘double associate’; a single being possessing 
a dual nature with two souls (nafsdn: 1.35) analogous to it; the 
one higher in relation to the other. It is the recognition and 
acknowledgement by the lower animal self of its proper place in 
relation to the higher rational self that constitutes for that lower 
self its adab. ‘Recognition’ means discovering the proper place in 
relation to what is recognized; and acknowledgement means con- 
comitant action ('amal) resulting from discovering the proper 
place in relation to what is recognized. Recognition alone without 
acknowledgement is mere arrogance; for it is the haqq of recog- 
nition to be acknowledged. Acknowledgement alone without 
recognition is mere ignorance; for it is the hagg of acknowledge- 
ment to actualize recognition. Either one by itself is baril, for in 
Islam there is no worthwhile knowledge without action accompa- 
nying it, nor worthwhile action without knowledge guiding it. 
The just man is he who effects such adab unto his self, resulting 
in his being a good man. 

The concept of adab as I have formulated here is construed 
from its meaning as understood in the early, Islamic sense, before 
its restriction to the context revolving around the concept of 
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cultural refinement pertaining to letters and social etiquette, 
which was effected to a considerable extent by the innovations of 
the literary geniuses. In its original, basic sense, adab is the invit- 
ing to a banquet. 'The idea of a banquet implies that the host is a 
man of honour and prestige, and that many people are present; 
that the people who are present are those who, in the host's esti- 
mation, are deserving of the honour of the invitation, and they 
are therefore people of refined qualities and upbringing who are 
expected to behave as befits their station in speech, conduct and 
etiquette. The islamization of this basic concept of adab as an 
invitation to a banquet, together with all the conceptual implica- 
tions inherent in it, which even then already involved knowl- 
edge, is significantly and profoundly expressed in a hadith nar- 
rated by Ibn Mas'üd, where the Holy Qur'àn itself is described 
as God's invitation to a banquet on earth, in which we are exhort- 
ed to partake of it by means of acquiring real knowledge of it 
(usb Heli Gol § Ùl Sole ul» 4.7 The Holy Qur'àn is God's 
invitation to a spiritual banquet, and the acquiring of real knowl- 
edge of it is the partaking of the fine food in it. In the same sense 
that the enjoyment of fine food in a banquet is greatly enhanced : 
by noble and gracious company, and that the food be partaken of 
in accordance with the rules of refined conduct, behaviour and 
etiquette, so is knowledge to be extolled and enjoyed, and 
approached by means of conduct as befits its lofty nature. Thus 
the men of discernment speak of that knowledge as the food and 
life of the soul; it is that which makes the soul alive. The ta wil 
interpreting the meaning of ‘the living’ (al-hayy) as ‘the know- 
ing’ (al-‘alim) in the passage: “He brings forth the living from 
the dead’, indeed refers to this knowledge as the food and life 
of the soul. Ultimately, real knowledge of it is the ‘tasting of its 
flavour’, the ‘spiritual savouring' (dhawq: 3,3) that men of 
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discernment speak of, which almost simultaneously unveils the 
reality and truth of the matter to the spiritual vision (kashf: a85). 
In virtue of this, adab involves action to discipline the mind and 
soul; it is acquisition of the good qualities and attributes of mind 
and soul; it is to perform the correct as against the erroneous 
action, of right or proper as against wrong; it is the preserving 
from disgrace. Thus adab as the disciplinary action, the selective 
acquisition, the correct performance and the qualitative preserva- 
tion, together with the knowledge that they involve, constitutes 
the actualization of the purpose of knowledge. When we say that 
the purpose of knowledge is to produce a good man, we do not 
mean that to produce a good society is not its purpose, for since 
society is composed of people, making every one or most of them 
good produces a good society. Education is the fabric of society. 
The emphasis on adab which includes 'amal in education and the 
educational process is to ensure that ‘ilm is being put to good use 
in society. For this reason the sages, men of discernment and the 
learned scholars among the Muslims of earlier times combined 
'ilm with ‘amal and adab, and conceived their harmonious com- 
bination as education. Education is in fact ta dib (~st), for adab 
as here defined already involves both "ilm and ‘amal. 

In the hadith cited above, the conceptual connection 
between 'ilm and adab is already established. In yet another, 
more well known hadith, not only is the conceptual connection 
between the two concepts established in an even more direct way, 
but it is expressed in such a manner as to imply identity between 
adab and 'ilm. The hadith to which I refer is one in which the 
Holy Prophet, upon whom be peace, said: "My Lord educated me, 
and so made my education most excellent" (gaob jb 2) ool). 
The word I have translated as ‘educated’ is addaba, which 
according to Ibn Manzür, is synonymous with ‘allama, (.1«)? and 
which al-Zajjaj attributed to God's manner of teaching His 
Prophet.” The infinite noun of addaba: ta'dib, which I have 
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translated as ‘education’, signifies the same, and we have its con- 
ceptual counterpart in the term ta lim (aJs). In our definition of 
meaning, we said that meaning is the recognition of the place of 
anything in a system.” Since knowledge consists of the arrival — 
in both senses, of husul and wusul—of meaning in and by the 
soul, we defined knowledge as the recognition of the proper 
places of things in the order of creation, such that it leads to the 
recognition of the proper place of God in the order of being and 
existence.” In order to render knowledge an education we includ- 
ed the fundamental element of acknowledgement in the recogni- 
tion, and we defined this content of education as the recognition 
and acknowledgement of the proper places of things in the order 
of creation, such that it leads to the recognition and acknowl- 
edgement of the proper place of God in the order of being and 
existence.^? Then we defined education, including the education- 
al process, as the recognition and acknowledgement, progres- 
sively instilled into man, of the proper places of things in the 
order of creation, such that it leads to the recognition and 
acknowledgement of the proper place of God in the order of 
being and existence.?? Since meaning, knowledge and education : 
pertain to man alone, and by extension to society, the recognition 
and acknowledgement of the proper places of things in the order 
of creation, must primarily apply to man's own recognition and 
acknowledgement of his proper place—that is, his station and 
condition in life in relation to his self, his family, his people, his 
community, his society—and to his self-discipline in actualizing 
within his self the recognition by the acknowledgement. This 
means that he must know his place in the human order, which 
must be understood as arranged hierarchically and legitimately 
into various degrees (darajat) of excellence based on the Quranic 
criteria of intelligence, knowledge, and virtue (ihsan: »\.+|), and 
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28 See above, 19. 
29 See above, 20, 
30 See above, 22. 
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must act concomitantly with the knowledge in a positive, com- 
mendable and praiseworthy manner. This self-recognition actual- 
ized in self-acknowledgement is the adab here defined. When we 
say that acknowledgement is the fundamental element in true 
recognition, and that acknowledgement of what is recognized is 
what renders education an education,*! we are referring primari- 
ly to proper places in the human order, and in the order of knowl- 
edge and being. Adab is knowledge that preserves man from 
errors of judgement. Adab is recognition and acknowledgement 
of the reality that knowledge and being are ordered hierarchical- 
ly according to their various grades and degrees of rank, and of 
one's proper place in relation to that reality and to one's physi- 
cal, intellectual and spiritual capacities and potentials. In the 
light of the foregoing definitions and explanations, the words of 
the Holy Prophet, when he said: "My Lord educated me, and so 
made my education most excellent," may be paraphrased in the 
following way: “My Lord made me to recognize and acknowl- 
edge, by what (i.e., adab) He progressively instilled into me, the 
proper places of things in the order of creation, such that it led to 
my recognition and acknowledgement of His proper place in the 
order of being and existence; and by virtue of this He made my 
education most excellent." There should be neither doubt nor vac- 
illation in accepting the proposition that the concept of education 
and the educational process is encompassed in the term £a ‘dib, 
and that the correct term to denote ‘education’ in Islam is suffi- 
ciently expressed by it. 

Tarbiyah, in its present connotation, is in my opinion a 
comparatively recent term, apparently coined by those who 
aligned themselves with Modernist thought. It is meant to convey 
the meaning of education without recourse to its precise nature. 
Now the Latin words educare and educatio, meaning in English 
‘educate’ and ‘education’ respectively, are conceptually connect- 
ed with Latin educere, or English ‘educe’: to bring out, to devel- 
op from latent or potential existence; in which the “bringing out’, 
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or the ‘developing’ process refers to physical and material things. 
The referents in the conception of education derived from the 
Latin concepts evolved from the above-mentioned terms encom- 
pass the animal species, and are not restricted only to 'rational 
animals'; and even though it may be conceded that intellectual 
and moral training are infused into the basic idea of education, 
they are not necessarily inherent in the basic terms themselves, 
and are an augmentation developed from philosophical specula- 
tion on ethics. Moreover, in spite of that, the intellectual and 
moral training referred to is itself geared to physical and material 
ends pertaining to secular man and his society and state. Those 
who coined the term tarbiyah to mean education were in reality 
reflecting the Western concept of ‘education’, for the term tar- 
biyah, in spite of what they still claim, is a transparent translation 
of 'education' in the Western sense, as the basic meanings con- 
veyed by it are similar to those found in the Latin counterparts. 
Even though the advocates of tarbiyah continue to contend that 
the term is evolved from the Holy Qur'àn, their evolvement of it 
as such is based on mere conjecture, betraying their apparent 
unawareness of the semantic structures of the Quranic conceptu- - 
al system. For semantically, the term tarbiyah is neither appro- 
priate nor adequate in conveying the conception of education in 
the Islamic sense, as will be demonstrated in what follows. 

In the first instance, the term tarbiyah understood in the 
sense of education as used today is not found in any of the great 
Arabic lexicons, some of which we mentioned at the beginning. 
Ibn Manzür did record the form tarbiyah together with several 
other forms from the roots rabd (L,) and rabba (..,) as reported 
by al-Asma‘i, who said that they convey the same meaning. As to 
the meaning, al-Jawhari said that tarbiyah, and some of the other 
forms mentioned by al-Asma‘i, means to feed, to nourish, to nur- 
ture (i.q., from the root ghadha (13:) or ghadhw (,5:)}, and this 
meaning refers to all things that grow, like children, plants and 
the like.?? Basically tarbiyah means to nurture, to bear, to feed, 
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foster, nourish, to cause to increase in growth, to rear, to bring 
forth mature produce, to domesticate. Its application in the Arabic 
language is not restricted to man alone, and its semantic fields 
extend to other species: to minerals, plants, and animals. One can 
refer to cattle farming and stock breeding, chicken farming and 
poultry husbandry, pisciculture and plant cultivation each as a 
form of tarbiyah respectively. Yet, as we pointed out earlier, edu- 
cation in the Islamic sense is something peculiar only fo man. 
With reference to the rule of correct application of terms and con- 
cepts as illustrated by al-Jahiz in respect of bukhl, for example, 
the above point alone is sufficient to demonstrate that tarbtyah, 
being a term and concept applicable to many species and not 
restricted only to man, is not quite suitable to denote education in 
the Islamic sense, which applies to man alone. It is clear that the 
qualitative elements inherent in the Islamic concept of education 
and the activity or process involved are not the same as those 
involved in tarbiyah. Moreover, tarbiyah basically also refers to 
the idea of ‘possession’, such as the ‘possession’ of the offspring 
by their parents; and it is usually the possessor-parents who exer- 
cise tarbiyah on the relevant objects of possession, such as the 
offspring or others. The possession here meant is only of the rela- 
tional kind, since true possession belongs to God alone, Who is 
the Creator, Nourisher, Sustainer, Provider, Cherisher and 
Possessor of All, which epithets and more are all encompassed 
and denoted by the single term al-rabb. Thus the word rabba and 
those derived from it denote, when applied to man and to animals, 
a ‘borrowed possession’, as it were. What they do with this bor- 
rowed possession is tarbiyah if what they do is nurturing, bear- 
ing, feeding, fostering, nourishing, rearing, causing to increase in 
growth, bringing forth mature produce, domesticating, and the 
like; it is certainly not educating if by education we mean pri- 
marily the inculcation of knowledge pertaining to man alone, and 
to man's intellect in particular. So when in order to conceive of 
tarbiyah as education we infuse into the term the essential mean- 
ing that conveys the fundamental element of knowledge, such 
infusion is artificial as the inherent meanings in the conceptual 
structure of tarbiyah do not naturally include knowledge as one 
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of them. Now in the case of man it is usually the parents who 
exercise tarbiyah over their offspring, on account of the former’s 
right of borrowed possession over the latter. When the exercise of 
tarbiyah conceived as education is transferred over to the state, 
there is danger that education becomes a secular exercise, which 
is what is happening in fact. This is so because the end of tar- 
biyah is normally physical and material and quantitative in char- 
acter, as all the inherent concepts couched in the term pertain to 
physical and material growth and maturity only; and because the 
values set by the state are geared toward the production of good 
citizens-—values which are naturally governed by utilitarian prin- 
ciples tending toward the physical and material aspects of man's 
social and political life. Yet we all know that the real essence of 
the educational process is set towards the goal pertaining to the 
intellect ('agl), which inheres only in man. Since the essential 
intellectual element is not inherent in the concept of tarbiyah, the 
educational process that makes man recognize and acknowledge 
his position in relation to God, his true Possessor, and that makes 
him act in accordance with that recognition and acknowledge- 
ment, is in reality not a matter of tarbiyah, but a matter of ta’dib, 
for adab towards God is but another expression of sincere ser- 
vanthood as actualized in 'ibüdah (33.-). So man’s response to 
God’s exercise of lording over him—of God's creating, nourish- 
ing, sustaining, providing, cherishing and possessing him—is 
ta'dib. 

In the second instance, and with reference to the argument 
that tarbiyah conceived as education is evolved from Quranic 
usage relating to the terms raba and rabba conveying identical 
significations, what is said in the above paragraph already clari- 
fies the pivotal point that the basic meanings of these terms— 
indeed ultimately on the authority of the Holy Qur'an itself, as 
will now be demonstrated— do not naturally lend themselves to 
the essential elements of knowledge, intelligence, and virtue, 
which are really the constituent elements in true education. When 
we are exhorted by God to lower the wing of humility out of 
loving kindness to our parents, and say in supplication: My Lord! 
Bestow on them Thy Mercy as they have cherished me in child- 
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hood (1 eine "ET GS Leger j! e Js ke. JI d JI CUm log) yak Da 
the term rabbayàni there means rahmah, signifying mercy or 
loving kindness. It refers to the feeding and loving and clothing 
and sheltering and nursing-—in short the cherishing that parents 
bestow upon their children. In the passage: irham huma ka ma 
rabbayani saghird, the ka of ka mà is known as the kaf al-tashbih 
(x2)! lS), that is, the kaf of comparison, so called because of the 
similarity that exists between the concepts inherent.in the words 
compared, which in this case refers to irham humd (i.e., to 
rahmah) and rabbayani (i.e., to tarbiyah). The literal meaning is: 
bestow on them mercy like as when they cherished me. Tarbiyah 
(the infinitive noun of rabbaytuhu: «.,) is like rahmah or mercy. 
When it is God Who creates, nourishes, sustains, provides, 
cherishes and possesses, such acts, by which God is called al- 
rabb, are acts of rahmah or mercy. When it is man who by 
analogy does similar acts to his offspring, it is called tarbiyah. 
Indeed, the primary signification of al-rabb is al-tarbiyah, 
meaning: the bringing a thing to a state of completion by degrees. 
But this bringing a thing to a state of completion by degrees as 
acts of rahmah—and hence also by analogy as acts of tarbtyah-— 
does not involve knowledge; it rather refers to an existential con- 
dition as distinct from knowledge. That "ilm or knowledge is dis- 
tinct from rahmah or mercy is evident from the Holy Qur’an 
itself where it says that God encompasses all things in rahmah 
and ‘ilm (Us, i», ò JS cx, In Islamic metaphysics, 
rahmah signifies God’s bestowing of existence (wujud) to the 
creatures. Thus when we say that tarbiyah means bringing a thing 
to a state of completion by degrees, we understand the completion 
to refer more to the physical and material condition rather than to 
the rational and intellectual. The completion of the latter condi- 
tion necessitates the inculcation of knowledge which, as we have 
shown, is not inherent in tarbiyah. So when Fir'awn said to the 
Prophet Musa, upon whom be peace: “Did we not cherish thee as 
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a child among us?" (lat, s ob 10), we are not supposed to infer 
thereby that Fir'awn educated the Prophet, in spite of the fact that 
the former, from his use of the expression nurabbika, did exercise 
tarbiyah over the latter. Tarbiyah simply means cherishing, with- 
out necessarily including the inculcation of knowledge in the 
cherishing. 

In the third instance, and even if it may be conceded that a 
meaning pertaining to knowledge can be infused into the concept 
of rabba, that meaning refers to the possession of knowledge and 
not to its inculcation, and hence it does not refer to education in 
the sense we mean. I am referring to the term rabbdni ( 56), the 
name given to wise men learned in the Knowledge of the Lord 
(al-rabb). Muhammad al-Hanafiyyah is reported to have referred 
to Ibn ‘Abbas as a rabbüni of the Ummah.?9 ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib is 
reported to have classified men into three grades, the first being 
the ‘alim rabbàni.?! Sibawayh said that the alif and the nin in the 
term are added to indicate specialization in knowledge of the 
Lord to the exclusion of all other branches of knowledge.?5 Ibn 
al-Athir said the same thing about the two letters being added to 
give intensiveness to the signification, and said further that the 
term is derived from al-rabb with the signification of al- 
tarbiyah.*? However, according to Ibn ‘Ubayd the term rabbdani 
is not really Arabic; it is either Hebrew or Syriac, and it is 
unknown to the Arabs, being known only to the jurists and men 
of science. In the Holy Qur'àn three instances are found in 
which rabbdni is mentioned, and they all refer to the Jewish 
rabbis. ^! 
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The Problem and its Solution 


In the foregoing exposition we have analysed briefly the basic 
and relational significations of the terms ta’dib and tarbiyah; and 
in that analysis we have clarified their distinctly different con- 
ceptual structures in order to determine their suitableness to the 
requirements of justice and wisdom, and to decide which is the 
more relevant, in defining education and the educational process 
within the context of Islam. We must now conclude that tarbiyah 
in its original signification, and in the way in which it was applied 
and understood by discerning Muslims of earlier times, did not 
and was not intended to denote either education or the education- 
al process. The qualitative emphasis upon the concept of tarbiyah 
is mercy (rahmah) rather than knowledge ( Im); whereas in the 
case of ta dib it is knowledge rather than mercy. Ta'dib already 
includes within its conceptual structure the elements of knowl- 
edge (‘ilm), instruction (ta ‘lim), and good breeding (tarbiyah), so 
that there is no need to refer to the concept of education in Islam 
as tarbiyah-ta‘lim-ta'dib all together. Ta'dib is then the precise 
and correct term to denote education in the Islamic sense. The 
consequence brought about by the relegation of the concept of 
ta'dib as education and the educational process is the loss of 
adab, which implies loss of justice, which in turn betrays confu- 
sion and error in knowledge, which are all happening among 
Muslims today. In respect of the society and the Community, 
confusion and error in knowledge of Islam and the Islamic vision 
of reality and truth creates the condition which enables false lead- 
ers in all spheres of life to emerge and thrive, causing the condi- 
tion of injustice (zulm: als). They perpetuate this condition, since 
it ensures the continued emergence of leaders like them to replace 
them after they are gone, perpetuating their domination over the 
affairs of the Community. To put it briefly in their proper order, 
our present general dilemma is caused by: 


1. Confusion and error in knowledge, creating the condition for: 
2. Loss of adab within the Community. The condition arising out 
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of I and 2 is: 


3. The rise of leaders who are not qualified for valid leadership 
of the Muslim Community; who do not possess the high 
moral, intellectual and spiritual standards required for Islamic 
leadership; who perpetuate the condition in 1 above, and 
ensure the continued control over the affairs of the 
Community by leaders like them who dominate in all fields. 


All the above roots of our general dilemma are interdependent 
and operate in a vicious circle. But the chief cause is confusion 
and error in knowledge; and in order to break this vicious circle 
and remedy this grave problem, we must first come to grips with 
the problem of loss of adab, since no true knowledge can be 
instilled without the precondition of adab in the one who seeks it 
and to whom it is imparted. Loss of adab means the loss of the 
capacity for discernment of the right and proper places of things, 
resulting in the levelling of all to the same level; in the confusion 
of the order of nature as arranged according to their maratib and 
darajat; in the undermining of legitimate authority; and in the — 
inability to recognize and acknowledge right leadership in all 
spheres of life. The solution to this problem is to be found in edu- 
cation as a process of fa dib. 

Of the problems intimately connected with the overriding 
one mentioned in the above paragraph is the problem concerning 
the concept of adab itself. The question may be raised as to why, 
if adab is central to education and the educational process, has 
ta 'dib not been discovered much earlier and applied as signifying 
education in the sense we mean here? The answer to this signifi- 
cant question is that we cannot truly say that ta dib meaning edu- 
cation and the educational process in the Islamic sense has not 
been discovered before, nor applied as such. On the contrary, 
there is every reason to believe that beginning from the earliest 
periods of Islam, adab became significantly involved in the emu- 
lation of the Sunnah of the Holy Prophet, upon whom be peace, 
and was conceptually fused together with ‘ilm and ‘amal. The 
earliest Muslims were told that the Holy Prophet was the embod- 
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iment of excellence in conduct such that he was and will contin- 
ue to be the exemplar par excellence.** The Holy Prophet himself 
said, in the hadith previously cited, that God instilled into him 
adab and thus made his ta’dib most excellent. There is no reason 
to suppose that the earliest Muslims did not realize the signifi- 
cance of the islamized concept of adab as something to be 
evolved into education and the educational process characteristic 
of Islam. Indeed, historically, such movement is to be seen as 
already developing during the Umawi period, when adab was 
gradually conceived as encompassing the whole literature and 
culture of the Arabs. Then during the 'Abbàsi period, and with 
the islamization of a large part of the world, adab was further 
evolved to extend itself beyond Arab literature and culture to 
include the human sciences and disciplines of other Muslim peo- 
ples, notably the Persians, and even to draw into its ambit the lit- 
eratures, sciences and philosophies of other civilizations such as 
the Indian and the Greek. But during the ‘Abbasi period also, the 
restriction of the islamized meaning of adab, which was in the 
process of unfolding itself, had begun-—no doubt due, among 
other causes, to the urbanity that prevailed, and the attendant offi- 
cialdom and bureaucracy. Adab became gradually restricted to 
belles lettres and professional and social etiquette. To this day 
this restricted meaning of adab is used, so that it is not surprising 
why the proponents of Modernist thought, as if unaware of the 
original significance of the concept of adab as an Islamic concept 
pertaining to education and the educational process, found it nec- 
essary to coin tarbiyah in place of ta'dib and propagate its cur- 
rency in the Muslim world. Almost a thousand years ago, al- 
Ghazzali had already pointed out how the confusion in the 
Islamic sciences was caused by the restriction of the original 
meanings of terms to meanings not intended by the Muslims dur- 
ing the earliest periods of Islam. He listed five terms: fiqh (435), 
‘ilm, tawhid (x=), tadhkir (S33) and hikmah, that have earlier 
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been regarded as what he called the 'praiseworthy sciences', and 
that have in his time been conceptually tampered with so as to 
acquire restricted and changed meanings making them ‘blame- 
worthy'. Figh originally was intended to mean religious insight 
and discernment which brings about piety (taqwa). In his time it 
was already restricted to mean jurisprudence. In the same way, 
the knowledge of God and of His Creation ( iim) was then also 
restricted to mean jurisprudence. Tawhid, which referred to the 
knowledge of spiritual reality and truth, became restricted to the 
science of dialectics (kalam: s). Dhikr and tadhkir, which meant 
invocation and admonition respectively, were then changed to 
story-telling, the reciting of poems, esctatic utterances 
(shathiyyát: ol>s) and heresies. Hikmah and hakim (.<-) 
which referred to wisdom and to the wise, were then changed and 
restricted to refer to physicians, poets and astrologers.^? Thus in 
the light of this cursory sketch of the conceptual history of the 
term adab analogous to what al-Ghazzali said of semantic change 
and restriction with respect to certain other terms, the true answer 
to the question posed at the beginning of this paragraph is that the 
islamized concept of adab began from the beginning to translate — 
itself significantly into the Islamic educational and scientific con- 
ceptual framework both in theory and in practice; but due to spe- 
cific causes resulting from confusion and error in knowledge of 
Islam and the Islamic vision of reality and truth, it began to 
undergo a restriction of meaning which affected its role as a basic 
concept in the Islamic philosophy of education, such that in our 
times it is no longer understood in its original, Islamic sense, but 
in its restricted sense to the extent that ta dib is no longer recog- 
nized and acknowledged as meaning education. 

With reference to what I said earlier in connection with the 
islamization of language, it is important to stress that semantic 
change in the islamized concepts are not to be attributed to what 
is vaguely called 'social change', but to ignorance and error 
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which is productive of the confusion that causes social change. 
To say that such a phenomenon is caused by social change and to 
acquiesce.to it as the exponents of modern linguistics teach is to 
imply the legitimacy of authority invested in society to effect 
semantic change. This kind of teaching is misleading and danger- 
ous and must not be tolerated, for in Islam we cannot accept soci- 
ety as authoritative, or invest it with authority to bring about 
changes that will lead Muslims astray. Society, insofar as matters 
of knowledge and of the understanding of Islam and its world- 
view are concerned, has no authority; on the contrary, society is 
generally ignorant and needs proper education and constant guid- 
ance by the learned and the wise within it so as to ensure its sal- 
vation. On this matter, we may derive analogy from the Holy 
Qur'àn and reflect on what it says about the ‘majority of men’ — 
which refers also to ‘society’; how they have no knowledge of the 
purpose of life and know only the external things of the life of the 
world; and how, if we follow their whims and fancies, they will 
lead us away from the Way of God.^* This means that the learned 
and the wise among Muslims must exercise constant vigilance in 
detecting erroneous usage in language which impinges upon 
semantic change in major key concepts and creates general con- 
fusion and error in the understanding of Islam and of its world- 
view. We must also remember that the compilation of modern 
Arabic dictionaries and the initiation of journalistic writing 
among the Muslims have largely been the works of non-Muslim 
Arabs and orientalists. In view of this and of the considerable 
influence the dictionary and the newspaper have upon the think- 
ing of the masses, the language and the currency of technical and 
other terms, and the propagation of alien concepts in the mind, we 
cannot afford to continue to allow confusion and error to creep 
surreptitiously into our cultural and intellectual life. Now, with 
regard to a major key concept such as that of education, three 
terms are currently applied to denote it in the Muslim world, 
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44 See for example, 6: 115-6; 30: 6-7. 
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particularly in the Arab-speaking world, namely: al-ta ‘lim ( ede ), 
al-tarbiyah (z~ Jl), and al-ma ‘Grif (441). The fact that there is no 
unanimity in the use of a single term to denote such an important 
concept is itself succinct indication that the concept of education 
is not yet clarified in the minds of Muslims. Moreover, it indi- 
cates also that the term tarbiyah is by no means established in the 
Muslim world as a term which adequately expresses education 
and the educational process in the Islamic sense. We have here 
advocated the term ta dib instead, and consider it not untimely to 
propagate its use in order that we might reestablish its civilizing 
role in our intellectual and cultural history. 


The Form of the System of Education in Islam 


Each man is like a kingdom in miniature; a microcosmic repre- 
sentation (‘alam saghir: ,3 jl) of the macrocosmos (al- ‘alam 
al-kabir: SJ 10)).? He is a dweller in his self's city (madinah: 
iua) Wherein is enacted his din. Since in Islam the purpose of 
seeking knowledge is ultimately to become a good man, as we 
have described, and not a good citizen of a secular state, the sys- 
tem of education must in Islam reflect man and not the state. The 
highest and most perfect embodiment of the educational system 
is the university; and since it is of the highest and most perfect 
systematization of knowledge designed to reflect the universal, it 
must also be a reflection not just of any man, but of the Universal 
or Perfect Man (al-insàán al-kümil: |.) uoi). The modern 
universities, which are based on Western models, do not reflect 
man, but rather reflect the secular state. This has been the case 
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45 The first Muslim thinker to formulate the idea, based on the Holy 
Qur'àn, that man is a microcosm reflecting the macrocosm was 
Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 148). The idea was later developed by the Ikhwan 
al-Safa and the Falasifah, and it was established in the Islamic meta- 
physical system of the Ahl al-Tasawwuf. For certain details about 
the idea, see al-Tahanawi in the article on al-insdn, 1: 75—78; and al- 
‘dlam, 4: 1055. 
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because there has never been in Western civilization-—or in other 
civilizations apart from the Islamic—any Perfect Man who can 
become a model to emulate in life, and who can be made to 
project right knowledge and action in universal form as universi- 
ty. Only in Islam in the sacred person of the Holy Prophet, peace 
be upon him, is the Universal and Perfect Man realized. Since the 
concept of education in Islam pertains to man alone, its formula- 
tion as a system describes the model of man as perfected in the 
sacred person of the Holy Prophet. So the Islamic university must 
reflect the Holy Prophet in terms of knowledge and right action; 
and its function is to produce men and women resembling him as 
near as possible in quality, each one according to his inherent 
capacities and potentials; to produce good men and women; to 
produce men and women of adab, in emulation of him who said: 
"My Lord educated me, and so made my education most 
excellent." 

Man is both soul and body; he is at once physical being and 
spirit; and his soul ought to govern his body as God governs the 
Universe. He is integrated as a unity, and by means of his inter- 
connected spiritual and physical faculties and senses, he guides 
and maintains his life in this world. Just as man has a dual nature, 
so is knowledge of two kinds: the first, God-given; the second, 
acquired. In fact in Islam all knowledge comes from God, but the 
manner of its arrival as husu/ and wusül, and the faculties and 
senses that receive and interpret it are distinctly not the same. 
since the first kind of knowledge is absolutely essential for man's 
guidance and salvation, knowledge about it, which is comprised 
in the religious sciences, is necessary and obligatory to all 
Muslims (fardu ‘ayn: e 2). The acquisition of the second 
kind of knowledge, which includes the rational, intellectual and 
philosophical sciences, is obligatory to some Muslims only (fardu 
kifayah: xus >) The following cursory schemata of man, 
knowledge, and the university will clarify the corresponding rela- 
tionships that obtain between them: 


I MAN 
1. His soul and inner being 
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(ruth: z,» nafs: |, qalb: u, ‘aql: jie) 
2. His body and physical faculties and senses 


I] KNOWLEDGE 
The God-given knowledge 
. The acquired knowledge 


O mnm 


III THE UNIVERSITY 
. The religious sciences (fardu ‘ayn) 
2. The rational, intellectual and philosophical sciences (fardu 
kifayah) 


When we superimpose the schema of knowledge on the schema 
of man, it becomes clear that the God-given knowledge refers to 
man's spiritual faculties and senses; while the acquired knowl- 
edge refers to his physical faculties and senses. His intellect ( 'agl) 
is the connecting link between the physical and the spiritual, for 
the 'agl is in reality a spiritual substance which enables man to 
understand spiritual reality and truth. In the same way, when we 
superimpose the schema of the university reflecting man on those © 
of knowledge and man, it becomes clear that the religious sci- 
ences represent the fardu 'ayn knowledge at the core of the uni- 
versity which, like man's soul, is the university's permanent and 
abiding center, and embodies the highest expression and system- 
atization of what is obligatory to all Muslims. What has general- 
ly been understood to this day of the concept of fardu 'ayn is the 
restricted form composed of a static formula taught in the child- 
hood stage of life and limited only to bare essentials. What must 
be understood by that concept is its original meaning and inten- 
tion; that such knowledge is fluid and increases in scope and con- 
tent as one increases in maturity and responsibility, and accord- 
ing to one's capacities and potentials. So in the tertiary system of 
education the fardu 'ayn knowledge is to be taught not only at the 
primary level, but at the secondary and pre-university and 
university levels also, the scope and content designed in grada- 
tions each as befitting each level. But the scope and content at the 
university level must first be formulated before they can be 
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projected in successively lesser gradations to the lower levels, for 
the university level represents the highest and most complete for- 
mulation and systematization; and only when that is achieved can 
they become the model for the rest. Otherwise, if we commence 
with attempting the formulation of its scope and content from the 
lower levels, we shall never succeed, as no perfect and complete 
model of the highest order is available to serve as the criterion for 
the formulation of their scope and content. The core knowledge 
representing the fardu 'ayn, integrated and composed as a har- 
monious unity at the university level as a model structure for the 
lower levels, and which must invariably be reflected in succes- 
sively simpler forms at the pre-university, secondary and prima- 
ry levels of the educational system throughout the Muslim world, 
must reflect not only the Sunni understanding of it, but also 
accommodate the Shi‘i interpretation. The division of the two 
kinds of knowledge may be briefly summarized as follows: 


I THE RELIGIOUS SCIENCES 

1. The Holy Qur’an: its recitation, and interpretation (tafsir and 
ta wil) 

2. The Sunnah (a), the life of the Holy Prophet; the history and 
message of the Prophets before him; the hadith and its author- 
itative transmission 

3. The Shari'ah (%. 2.1): jurisprudence and law; the principles 
and practice of Islam (islam: 1; Iman: losl; ihsün: laal) 

4. Theology: God, His Essence, Attributes and Names and Acts 
(al-tawhid: s> JI) 

5. Islamic metaphysics (al-tasawwuf: pal); psychology, cos- 
mology and ontology; legitimate elements of Islamic philoso- 
phy including valid cosmological doctrines pertaining to the 
hierarchy of being 

6. Linguistic sciences: Arabic, its grammar, lexicography and lit- 
erature 


II THE RATIONAL, INTELLECTUAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES 
1. The human sciences 
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2. The natural sciences 
3. The applied sciences 
4, Technological sciences 


With respect to the rational, intellectual and philosophical sci- 
ences, each branch must be imbued with Islamic elements and 
key concepts after the foreign elements and key concepts have 
been isolated from its every branch. This process constitutes its 
islamization. The islamization of knowledge means the deliver- 
ance of knowledge from its interpretations based on secular ide- 
ology; and from meanings and expressions of the secular.^9 The 
isolation of the foreign elements from every branch of this knowl- 
edge refers mainly to the human sciences, although it must be 
noted that even in the natural and applied sciences—-particularly 
where they deal with interpretation of facts and formulation of 
theories—the same process of isolation should be applied. To this 
knowledge must be added new disciplines relating to: 


1. Comparative religion from the Islamic point of view. 

2. Western culture and civilization. These must be designed as a 
means for Muslims to understand Islam in relation to other 
religions, cultures and civilizations—particularly that culture 
and civilization that has been, is, and will continue to be con- 
fronting Islam. 

3. Linguistic sciences: Islamic languages— grammar, lexicogra- 
phy and literature. 

4. Islamic history: Islamic thought, culture and civilization; the 
development of the sciences in Islam; the Islamic philosophy 
of science; Islam as world history. 


These new disciplines, particularly 4 above, will ensure logical 
continuity and cohesion in the successive educational progression 
from the religious sciences to the rational, intellectual and philo- 
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46 See my Islam and Secularism, Kuala Lumpur, 1978, chapters I, H 
and V. 
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sophical sciences and vice versa. 

What I have briefly outlined above of the division of 
knowledge and the classification of the sciences, is no more than 
an evolvement of ideas firmly rooted in the Muslim religious and 
intellectual tradition. We know that from the earliest periods of 
Islam, Muslim thinkers have repeatedly made attempts to classi- 
fy the sciences, and their various classifications were successive- 
ly increased in scope and content with the increase in knowl- 
edge.*’ But the division of knowledge into two seems to have 
begun from the very beginning. At the same time the harmonious 
unity of the two kinds of knowledge has always been emphasized 
and maintained. No single branch of knowledge ought to be pur- 
sued indefinitely exclusively of others, for that would result in 


————————————— ———————————————RáÁÁ 


^! MA classification based on the Aristotelian model was set forth by al- 
Kindi (d. c. 257). Al-Farabi (d. 339) accomplished a more elaborate 
classification, adding into it the Islamic disciplines. Ibn Sina (d. 
428), al-Ghazzali (d. 505), and Ibn Rushd (d. 596) were all influ- 
enced by al-Farabi in their respective classifications, and they made 
some modification and elaboration, as did the [khwan al-Safa (4th 
century) who came after al-Farabi. Ibn Khaldün's (d. 809) classifi- 
cation and analysis reflected what was established of the division 
and description of the sciences in the Muslim world up to his peri- 
od. An idea of the division of the sciences as known in the 12th 
century of the Islamic era can be seen in al-~Tahanawi, 1: 4—55. See 
also The Metaphysics of Avicenna (New York 1973, translated from 
the Persian with commentary and critical analysis by Parviz 
Morewedge) of Ibn Sing’ s Danish Nama-i 'Alà i, the first chapter on 
the number of the philosophical sciences; the Rasa il of the [khwan 
al-Safa, Dar Sadir, Bayrüt [n.d.], 4 vols., 1: 266-275; The 
Mugaddimah: An Introduction to History of Ibn Khaldün, translated 
from the Arabic by F. Rosenthal, New York, 1958, 3 vols., vols. 2 
and 3, ch. Vl, pp. 436 foll. Summaries on the divisions of the sci- 
ences by al-Farabi, the Ikhwan al-Safa, and Ibn Khaldün are also 
found in Seyyed Hossein Nasr's An Introduction to Islamic 
Cosmological Doctrines, Mass., 1964, 40-43; Science and 
Civilization in Islam, New York, 1970, 60—65. 
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disharmony, which would affect the unity of knowledge, and ren- 
der its validity questionable. This standpoint, which is consistent 
with, and indeed characteristic of the Islamic religious and intel- 
lectual tradition, means that although the Islamic university that 
we envisage must provide for specialization in particular branch- 
es of the rational, intellectual and philosophical sciences, and 
even in the religious sciences themselves, the concept of special- 
ization will not convey the same meaning in the Islamic educa- 
tional context as the term generally means today. Specialization 
does indeed refer to the needs of society and the state; but as we 
now see it, specialization does not necessarily have to realize 
what it signifies to a secular state and society. Closely connected 
with this, the very structure of the university itself will have to be 
different from what is generally known in practice. The priorities, 
powers, functions and deployment of the faculties and depart- 
ments within it, as well as its administration, will also not be sim- 
ilar to what is existing in practice; for if the university were to 
reflect the Universal and Perfect Man, then its external and inter- 
nal structures, its government and maintenance, its recognition 
and acknowledgement of right authority within itself will all have 
to be a functioning imitation of the schema of man as envisaged 
in Islam. Due to the many implications involved, we must be bold 
enough to experiment with the creation of a new university, and 
not seek to change existing ones. 

Finally, with reference to the rational, intellectual and 
philosophical sciences, and to the isolation of foreign elements 
and key concepts that have been infused into them, the foreign 
elements and key concepts are to be identified as originating from 
Western religious and intellectual tradition, and they are: 


1. The concept of dualism which encompasses their vision of 
reality and truth. 

2. Their dualism of mind and body; their separation of intellec- 
tus and ratio, and their stress upon the validity of ratio; their 
methodological cleavage pertaining to rationalism and empiri- 
cism. 

4. Their doctrine of humanism; the secular ideology. 
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4. Their concept of tragedy—mainly in literature. 


The isolation of these key concepts from every branch of the 
rational, intellectual and philosophical sciences is its islamiza- 
tion. Islamization is the liberation of man first from magical, 
mythological, animistic, national-cultural tradition, and then 
from secular control over his reason and his language. The 
islamization of language brings about the islamization of thought 
and reason. Deislamization is the infusion of alien concepts into 
the minds of Muslims, where they remain and influence thought 
and reasoning. It is the causing of forgetfulness of Islam and of 
the Muslim's duty to God and to His Messenger, which is the real 
duty assigned to his true self; and hence it is also injustice to the 
self. It is tenacious adherence to pre-islamic beliefs and supersti- 
tions, and obstinate pride and ideologization of one's own pre- 
islamic cultural traditions; or it is also secularization. 


Petaling Jaya 
Rabi‘ al-Akhir 1400 
1 March 1980 
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